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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ARTICLE FIFTH. 





BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





IT is necessary to preface a very interesting and 
hitherto unpublished letter of Lord Byron’s (now in 
the valuable autograph collection of Mr. Ferdinand 
J. Dreer, of Philadelphia,) with a rapid sketch of the 
poet’s course of life, in the early part of his exile 
from England, in 1816. 

Lord Byron married Miss Millbanke on the 2d 
day of January, 1815,—then being twenty-seven 
years old. On December Io, in the same year, was 
born a daughter, Ada Augusta, the sole issue of this 
union. On the 15th of January, 1816, Lady Byron 
left London, on a visit to her father in Leicestershire, 
parting from her husband with the utmost apparent 
kindness and affection, it being understood that 
he was to follow her immediately. On the road 
she wrote him what she called “a letter in a kind 
and cheerful tone,” which began “ Dear Duck,” and 
was signed “Your Pippin.” A day or two after, 
there came to him a missive from his father-in-law, 
which surprised him by the assurance that his wife 
would return to him no more. Byron declined to 
recognize parental authority in this matter, and 
then came a decided letter from Lady Byron, con- 
firming what her father had written. The separation 
thus effected by Lady Byron's caprice, coldness, or 
misconception—perhaps by a blending of these in- 
fluences—was eternal. The wife played her vé/e of 
domestic martyr with frigid dignity and statuesque 
grace; the husband, deeply wounded by the verdict 
which public opinion, without hearing the evidence, 
pronounced against him, quitted England, to which 
he never returned—dying in Greece, whose freedom 
was the latest, as it had been the earliest, desire of 
his heart, at the early age of thirty-six. 

Leaving England for Ostend, on April 25, 1816, 
Lord Byron visited the battle-field of Waterloo, after 
which, following the course of the Rhine, and luxu- 
riating on the beauty and variety of its picturesque 
scenery, he reached Geneva, where he took up his 
abode in the Hotel Secheron, on the western shore 
of the Lake. Here, soon after, came Shelléy, the 
poet, whom he had never met before, though there 
was some family tie between them. Shelley’s party 
included two ladies, one of whom, then bearing the 
brevet title of his “wife,” was the daughter of 
William Godwin, philosopher and novelist, and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, author of a Vindication of the 








Rights of Women ;—a pair of free-lovers, who had 
lived together for six months, before, in deference 
to the opinion of the world, but in violation of their 
own publicly declared principles, they became man. 
and wife. Mrs. Godwin died in childbirth, in Sep- 
tember, 1797, leaving a daughter, Mrs. Shelley, who 
gave ample and early proofs that she inherited much 
of her parents’ powers. In 1801, Godwin married 
a second time,—the lady being a Mrs. Clairmont, 
whose daughter Jane, by her first husband, was also 
a member of Shelley’s household at Geneva. 

In August, 1811, Percy Bysshe Shelley had mar- 
ried, when nineteen, a young lady whose age was 
sixteen. The results were two children, and a sepa- 
ration which took place in 1813. Soon after, Miss 
Godwin, who had frequently met Shelley at her 
father’s, and was not seventeen, was persuaded by 
him to leave her home and live with him on the 
Continent, until the autumn of 1815, but finally 
returned to Switzerland in 1816, accompanied, as 
before, by Miss Clairmont. Shelley's first wife com- 
mitted suicide in November, 1816, after Byron had 
left Geneva, and, in December following, the rites 
of marriage gave Miss Godwin a legal right to be 
called Mrs. Shelley. Her last surviving child, born 
in Italy, in November, 1819, is the present Sir Percy 
Florence Shelley, Baronet. 

In Geneva, after Shelley had transferred himself 
to a small villa on the eastern shore of the Lake, 
Byron removed to Villa Diodati, within ten minutes 
walk of his new friends, with whom his intercourse 
became constant and familiar. The two poets wrote 
a good deal, and Mrs. Shelley composed the “wild 
and wondrous tale” of Frankenstein, certainly a 
surprising production for a woman not then nine- 
teen years old. 

Byron’s mind was in fullest activity during his 
residence in Geneva, which lasted from the middle 
of June to the beginning of October, when he went 
to Venice. At the end of June he wrote to Murray, 
his publisher, that, in the two months since he left 
England, he had composed a third canto of Childe 
Harold containing 117stanzas. In two days of July, 
when weather-bound at a country inn, he wrote The 
Prisoner of Chillon; and The Monody on Sheridan, 
with the poems called The Dream and Darkness, 
and a considerable portion of Manfred, also show his 
mind's remarkable fertility at this period. Besides, 
he visited most parts of Switzerland that were of 
interest and curiosity, his friend Mr. Hobhouse ac- 
companying: him through the Bernese Alps. 
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Early in the summer of 1818, when Byron was 
living in Venice, a Swiss donne, or nurse, brought 
to him a female child, which had been sent to him 
by Miss Jane Clairmont, with whom he had been 
only too intimate during her residence with the 
Shelleys in the autumn of 1816. It is stated by the 
Countess Guiccioli that this young lady had “forced 
herself on Byron, who wished to have nothing to do 
with her.” All that is subsequently known of her 
is that she returned to England. In Byron’s very 
copious correspondence, she is only mentioned once, 
- when he acknowledges the receipt, through Murray, 
in May, 1820, of a letter “from the mother of 
Allegra.” 

However unexpected and unwelcome little Allegra 
may have been, Byron soon took her to his heart. 
His establishment in Venice did not include a single 
female servant, and therefore the child, then about 
fifteen months old, and her Swiss nurse, were most 
unhappily placed. Mrs. Hoppner, wife of the British 
Consul-General at Venice, kindly took charge of 
Allegra for the next two years. In 1869, Mr. Hopp- 
ner, commenting on Madame Guiccioli’s mention 
of him in her book, says that Allegra “was not by 
any means an amiable child, nor was Mrs. Hoppner 
or I particularly fond of her.” 

Allegra is frequently mentioned in Byron’s letters. 
To Moore, in September, 1818, when she had been 
a few months with him, he says, “I have here my 
natural daughter, by name Allegra, a pretty little 
girl enough, and reckoned like her papa., Her 
mamma is English,—but it is a long story, and— 
there’s an end. She is about twenty months old.” 
This accords with the statement in Karl Elze’s Life 
of Byron, that she was “born in February, 1817.” 

In the autumn of 1818, Shelley visited Venice, 
where he wrote the poem of Julian and Maddalo, 
in which Byron is Maddalo, Julian being intended 
for himself. In the following beautiful lines he de- 
scribed the child at that time :— 

The following morn was rainy, cold, and dim; 

Ere Maddalo arose, I called on him: 

And, whilst I waited, with his child I played;— 

A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made; 

A serious, subtle, wild, yet gentle being, 

Graceful without design, and unforeseeing; 

With eyes—Oh! speak not of her eyes! which seem 

Twin mirrors of Italian Heaven, yet gleam 

With such deep meaning as we never see 

But in the human countenance. With me 

She was a special favorite; I had nursed 

Her fine and feeble limbs, when she came first 

To this bleak world; and yet she seemed to know, 

In second sight, her ancient play-fellow, 

Less changed than she was, by some six months or so; 

For, after her first shyness was worn out, 

We sat there, rolling billiard balls about, 

When the Count entered. 

In June, 1819, writing to Murray, his publisher, 
from Bologna, Byron says, “My daughter Allegra 
was well too, and is growing pretty; her hair is 





growing aches: and her eyes are blue. Her temper 
and her ways, Mr. Hoppner says, are like mine, as 
well as her features: she will make, in that case, a 
manageable young lady.” 

In fact, when she was four years old, she had 
become mistress of the servants and wholly un- 
manageable, though her father described her as 
“flourishing like a pomegranate blossom.” He 
sent her to the Convent of Bagna-Cavalli, a few 
miles from Ravenna, where he then resided, to re- 
ceive an Italian rather than an English education, 
because with the disadvantages of her birth, her after 
settlement would be doubly difficult. “Abroad,” he 
wrote, “with a fair foreign education, and a portion 
of five or six thousand pounds, she might and may 
marry very respectably. In England, such a dowry 
would be a pittance, while elsewhere it is a fortune.” 
In point of fact, by a codicil to his will, dated No- 
vember, 1818, when she was twenty months’ old, 
Byron bequeathed five thousand pounds to Allegra 
Biron (so it was written), to be paid to her on attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one years, or on the day of 
her marriage, “on condition that she does not marry 
with a native of Great Britain.” It was his wish 
that she should be a Roman Catholic, “which,” he 
added, “I look upon as the best religion, as it as- 
suredly is the oldest of the various branches of 
Christianity.” 

The child seemed healthy and happy in her con- 
vent, and therefore, in April, 1822, Byron received 
a great shock, from the announcement of her death, 
by fever. He was in Pisa at the time, and the 
mournful news, conveyed to him by the Countess 
Guiccioli, affected him so deeply that she feared for 
his reason. Without any delay, Byron wrote to Mr. 
Murray, in London, announcing the death of Allegra, 
and his intention of having her privately buried in 
England,—“in Harrow Churchyard,” he said, “where 
I had once hoped to have laid my own remains.” 
He alleged, as a reason for this, that “Protestants 
are not allowed holy ground in Catholic countries.” 


-A month later, he advised Murray that the body, 


which was embalmed, and in lead, had been sent to 
England by sea, and that he desired it to be interred 
at the entrance of Harrow Church, near a particular 
monument, “on the left hand as you enter,” and a 
marble tablet was to be placed on the wall, with this 
inscription :— 
IN MEMORY OF 
: ALLECRA, 
DAUCHTER OF C. C. LORD BYRON, 
WHO DIED AT BACNA CAVALLO, IN ITALY, 
APRIL 20th, 1822, 
ACED FIVE YEARS AND THREE MONTHS. 


‘*T shall go to her, but she shall not return to me.” —2 Samuel, xii, 23. 


Moore, who visited Harrow School, in 1827, to 
collect some materials for his biography of Byron, 
appears to have ascertained only that the above 
inscription was objected to there, because it pro- 





it 
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claimed it to be the memorial of an illegitimate 
child. He did not ascertain whether any inscription 
was put up, or, indeed, whether Allegra Biron really 
was interred at Harrow. 

Immediately after hearing of Allegra’s death, 


My dear lord Holland— 


Let me thank you for your kind letter 








most probably through Murray, Lord Holland—the 
third Baron, who died in 1840,—who was much at- 
tached to Byron, wrote to him a letter of condol- 
ence, which elicited the following response, now first 
printed :— 


Pisa—May 11th 1822. 





What you say respecting poor 





Allegra is but too true. Her death—I confess—chilled my blood with horror It 
was perhaps the most lively sorrow I have ever felt. With respect to the calumnies 
heaped upon me—I confess—though I am accustomed to all sorts of accusations—there 
are calumnies against which innocence itself loses courage. What of the ———— _ but 
the subject is too painful to me to touch upon. Great as my affliction may be, I beg to 
assure you—that I neither seek for nor require the pity of any man and although I by 
no means reject the sympathy of my friends, yet I feel that if it were not expressed with 
greater delicacy of sentiment than “le party appears to possess—it would be more chilling 

















to my heart than the blasts of a Siberian winter. 
The war of “ Church and State” has astonished me more than it disturbs—for I really 


thought “Cazz” a speculative and hardy—but still a harmless—production. 


That 





crazy forgotten book—the “ Pursuits of Literature” contains one observation inviting notice. 





“Literature’’—says the writer—* well or ill conducted—is the great engine by which 
all civilized states must ultimately be supported or overthrown.” 





It were a difficult point 


to decide—whether religion education or literature—in the hands of power—would tend 


most to its stability 





It is certain—however—if by any means it could obtain the direc- 
tion of all three—its influence would be unbounded 
only an automaton existence—following every impulse of its rulers 





a nation so enslaved would enjoy 








Let me hear from you when convenient—and believe me 


aga Curce tut fpotmnes 


This very earnest epistle evidently comes directly 
from a spirit at once stricken with heavy grief and 
impatient under, as well as indignant at, reiterated 
calumnies. The Pursuits of Literature, “that crazy, 
forgotten book,” from which Byron quotes, is a 
satirical poem, published in London, eighty years 
ago, with bitter notes to point the sarcasm. It was 
famous in its day, even as the Rolliad had been, 
but, like that, is seldom mentioned now, even among 
scholars, and still more rarely read. Thomas James 
Mathias, its author, was well acquainted with the 
literature, and composed several works in the lan- 
guage of Italy. 

On the death of his mother-in-law, Lady Noel, 


early in 1822, Byron succeeded to her large landed 


estates, on condition of his adding her surname 





ia 


to his own. From that time he signed “Noel 
Byron,” and sometimes remarked that he was the 
only public man whose initials corresponded with 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Noel estates 
were worth £7,000 a year, and Byron appointed Sir 
Francis Burdett as an arbitrator, with Lord Dacre, 
to decide how much of this rental ought to be paid 
to Lady Byron. He was legally entitled to the 
whole, but, under this award, Lady Byron received 
a clear moiety until April, 1824, when Byron died, 
and then she became mistress of the whole. The 
estates in question were derived from Edward Noel, 
Baron Wentworth, father of Lady Noel. The only 
surviving son of Ada Byron (the late Countess of 
Lovelace) has inherited the ancient baronial title of 
Wentworth from the poet's wife. 
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INTERNATIONAL REGATTA. 

THE Schuylkill Navy, which is composed of nine 
boat clubs, whose membership aggregates about 
seven hundred, and whose elegant boat houses are 
located just above the dam at Fairmount Park, pro- 
poses to give a grand Centennial Regatta during 
July of next year, the course to be rowed over being 
within sight of the Exposition Buildings. It has 
been over one year since the project was started, 
and during that time Mr. James M. Ferguson, the 
Commodore of the Navy, has visited the leading 
rowing organizations of England and France, and 
has had interviews with the leading members of 
the rowing clubs of the American colleges and 
Amateur clubs of this country. 

The Schuylkill Navy has assurances that this 
will be the grandest meeting of amateur oarsmen 
ever held to enter into friendly contest at their 
favorite sport. The river is wide, the course straight, 
the current imperceptible, and the banks high, so 
that tens of thousands can witness the struggle over 
the whole course. The Navy is making extensive 
preparations for accommodating all the clubs that 
may send crews. The prizes will be handsome and 
valuable, consisting of first and second prizes for 
each class of boats; gold medals to crews winning 
first prize, silver medals to winners of second prize, 
and bronze medals to every man rowing in the 
Regatta. The races will be as follows :— 

1st. International Races in four-oared shells, open 
to all amateurs throughout the world; in pair-oared, 
and in single shells, for championship of the worid. 

2d. Regatta of American College Clubs; for the 
College championship of the United States. 

3d. International Collegiate Contest, between 
American and Foreign Universities; for the Amateur 
Collegiate championship of the world. 

4th. Grand National Regatta, by the members 
of the National Amateur Association. 

5th. A Graduates’ Race; to be rowed only by 
graduates of colleges and universities. 

6th. Contests in boats of each class, by the pro- 
fessional oarsmen of the world. 

The conduct of the Regatta will be under the con- 
trol of a committee of one from each club in the 
Navy. This committee has been appointed, and is 
laboring earnestly to assure the success of the In- 
ternational Regatta. The Commodore will appoint 
an Honorary Committee, not exceeding fifty, from 
different parts of the country, which will have charge 
of the prizes, and also provide suitable public enter- 
tainment for the visiting clubs. 

The various boat clubs throughout the country 
would do well to correspond with the Schuylkill 
Navy, and obtain further information in regard to 
this interesting feature of the coming International 
Exposition. Communications may be addressed to 
the Commodore of the Schuylkill Navy, James M. 
Ferguson, No. 15 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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DEATH OF MRS. GODEY. 

IT is with profound sadness that we announce the 
death of the wife of our honored friend, Louis A. 
Godey, the proprietor of the Lady’s Book. Mrs. 
Godey was a woman of rare merit. Warm hearted, 
full of charity, and seeking opportunity, in season 
and out of season, to do good to others, especially 
to unprotected children, her kind and benevolent 
countenance will be sadly missed in every circle in 
which she moved. She was one of the sturdiest 
props of the Foster Home, one of the institutions of 
this city in which a vast deal of good has for years 
been done in an unostentatious way; and apart 
from her bereaved family, and her associates in her 
favorite charity, there are probably none who will 
so lovingly cherish her memory as the little ones for 
whose happiness she so unceasingly cared. She 
had, in an eminent degree, that inborn courtesy, that 
delicate appreciation of others, which constitutes the 
thorough lady ; and her loss is a calamity to many 
besides her husband and children. Tender sympa- 
thy and words of condolence cannot assuage the 
pang left in the heart of her bereaved companion, 
but by showing him that his grief is shared by his 
many, very many friends, they may measurably 
soften the impression of his irreparable loss. 


——- —<—»>- = ————— 


MR. DE VINNE’S NEW WORK. 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. A Collection of Facts and 
Opinions Descriptive of the Block Books and Image Prints, 
the Legend of Lourens Fanszoon Coster, and the Work of 
Fohn Gutenberg. Mlustrated with one hundred fac-similes 
of Early Types and Engravings on Wood. By THEO. L. 
DE VINNE. 

Tuis is the title of a most interesting and valuable 
work now in press. There is no Art about whose 
early history so many books have been written as 
that of Printing; but their authors have treated the 
matter from the bibliographer’s stand-point, and the 
desirable works on the subject are for the most part 
very expensive, or are written in foreign languages, 
thus rendering them unavailable for the ordinary 
English reader. 

The most original work relating to Printing here- 
tofore issued in this country is The Printers’ Price 
List; and it might therefore fairly have been antici- 
pated that when its author, Mr. De Vinne, decided 
to write on the Invention of Printing, he also deter- 
mined to treat the subject in an original manner. 
This he has assuredly done; and before the close 
of the year we shall have for the first time—in the 
English language, at least—a work on the Early 
History of Printing from the typographer's point of 
view. We have had the privilege of reading nearly 
two hundred pages of this work, and find the ar- 
rangement of the subjects judicious and their treat- 
ment admirable. We have no doubt that its advent 
will be hailed as the most notable event in the history 
of typographic literature in the United States. 
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THE SPECIMEN CONFERENCE. 


REPORTED BY OUR STENOGRAPHER. 


CONFERREES. 
THE CHIEF, 
Tue Epiror, 
Our Versa Critic, 
Our Lincuisr, 
Our LeGat ADVISER, 
Our Compositor-1n-CHIEF, 
Our ComMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 
Our Boy Tom. 


PLACE—The Composing Room of The Proof-Sheet. 
PRESENT—AIll the Conferrees, except 
The Chief and The Editor. 


Commercial Traveller. Do you know, Mr. Compositor, 
why we are all ordered to be here to-night? 

Compositor-in-Chief. 1 believe it is to be decided what 
shall be done with these books, pamphlets, magazines, cal- 
endars, cards, and other specimens of printing which have 
been sent for notice in The ProoftSheet. 

Com. Trav. J could settle that in a minute; sell ‘em! 

Verbal Critic. The Compositor means that it is to be de- 
cided how the specimens, and so forth, shall be noticed; not 
what shall be done with the articles themselves. 

Com. Trav. Ah, yes; I see. But this is not in my line. 

Our Boy Tom. I was told to summon all hands; and 
The Chief himself is coming down to-night. 

Com. Trav. That means business. 

Legal Adviser. What are the points in this case? 

Comp. Why, sir, space in The Proof-Sheet is so limited 
that it is impossible to comment properly on the many speci- 
mens of printing received at this office; but it has been cus- 
tomary to endeavor to do justice to them about the first of 
the year. The Editor did this pretty well for several seasons, 
but he was always growling: 

Tom. He was bred a printer, sir. 

Legal Adv. What has that to do with the case? 

Tom. It accounts for the growling, sir. 

Legal Adv. Is growling taught asa principle of printing? 

Tom. I only know, sir, that it’s a principal practice of 
printers. 

Comp. I was saying, sir, that The Editor always complain- 
ed of the difficulty of varying the notices of so many similar 
productions. Last year, admitting that he was exhausted 
on the subject, he turned the matter over to Outis Blanque, 
Esquire, Assistant Editor, who completely exhausted himself 
on The Feast of Calendars, and has gone — gum, That wouldn't 
to St. Petersburg to recruit his health, have been of much ac- 
This year The Editor does not seem to notated it, 
know what to do. The Proof-Sheet is fully two months 
behind time; and now The Chief has ordered this Confer- 
ence to consider and determine what shall be done. 





Enter THE EDITOR. 
Editor. Good evening, gentlemen.—Well, Tom.—The 
Chief is not here yet, eh? 
Comp. No, sir. 
Editor. Tom, place The Chair near the fireplace; it isa 
cold and disagreeable night; yet we call this Spring. 
Tom. It must have been ‘on such a night"’ that the 
poet discovered that 
Spring would be but gloomy weather 
If we had nothing else “ut Spring. 
Don't you think so, sir? 
Editor. 1 think, Tom, that you don’t understand the 
meaning of the lines you quote. 
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Verb. Critic. Their meaning could not have been quite 
clear to the author, for, if we had « nothing else but Spring,”’ 
we could not know that it was Spring, or that it was gloomy 
or pleasant weather. 

Editor. Pshaw! Moore wasa poet. He did not stop to 
quibble over words. 

Verb. Critic [earnestly]: 

Words are mighty, words are living; 
Serpents with their venomed stings, 
Or bright angels crowding round us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings; 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in the skies. 


Enter THE CHIEF. 


The Chief. Good evening; glad to find you all here. 

All [in unison]. Hail to The Chief! 

[Our Boy Tom takes The Chief's hat, gloves, and cane, 
and piaces The Cane-seated Easy Chair on The Dais. 

The Chief. 1 see, Mr. Editor, that the Specimens, and 
so forth, are laid out on the stones, and classified. Now, 
what do you propose to do with them? That must be settled 
to-night. We are farther than ever behind time; and I am 
annoyed daily by friends asking if The Proof-Sheet has been 
stopped. It should have been out two months ago. 

Editor [rising]. You seem to forget, sir, that, in the 
mean time, I havye—~ 

The Chief. No, 1 have not forgotten your work; am not 
finding fault; only stating a fact. The delay is not the 
less a delay because it has been unavoidable. Don't be so 
huffy ; sit down, and let us hear how you propose to man- 
age this matter. 

Editor [still standing]. I think that it will be best simply 
to acknowledge the réceipt of a large number of handsome 
specimens, and state from whom they have been received. 

The Chief. How will that course please those who have 
sent these samples of their taste and skill? 

Editor. It will please no one, sir; but no one will be 
especially offended; and we have never yet avoided giving 
offence to some, and apparently slighting many, when we 
have attempted to make discriminating notices of specimens 
of printing. 

Comp. Many of these deserve more than mere mention. 

The Chief. 1 think so. 

Editor. So do 1; but I hold it to be impracticable to 
present their deserts in The Proof-Sheet.> Even the attempt 
will consume much time and space; and, after all, the matter 
will please very few readers.—I've been all through this 
before. [Goes to the back part of the room. 

Tom. See, Chief, he 's taken a back seat. 

The Chief. 'Humph!—What about the books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals? 

Verb. Critic. 1 have here a notice of the Public Ledger 
Almanac for 1875. 

The Chief. Please read it. [ Zakes The Editor’s Chair. 

Verb. Critic. This favorite Almanac furnishes, as usual, 
a carefully prepared record of just such information as it is 


desirable to have within convenient reach. For beauty and 


utility we know of no almanac equal to it; and the most 
cursory reader can see that no care or expense has been 
spared to render its accuracy absolutely without question. 
The eagerness with which its publication is awaited by the 
multitudinous readers of the Public Ledger can scarcely fail 
to produce a feeling of honest pride in the breast of its gener- 
ous proprietor, who seems never to be happy except when 
he is seeking to give pleasure to others. 
The Chief. That is briefly and fairly done. 
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Our Linguist. The mention of the Public Ledger re- | Comp. Here is a very elaborate one, displaying great 
minds me of the distinction conferred by the Emperor of | skill in rule work, from Nickerson & Sibley, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Germany on its cashier, Col. M. Richards Mucklé. 

The Chief. You refer to the bestowal upon him of the 
Order of the Crown of Prussia? 

Linguist. Yes, sir; the Kronen Order of the III4 Class, 
accompanied by the decoration, which is a Maltese Cross, 
in gold and white enamel, having in the middle a ring in 
blue enamel, containing the legend Gott Mit Uns (God with 
us), encircling on the obverse the Imperial crown; on the 
reverse, the monogram of the Emperor—the blue enamel 
circle on this side displaying the date of the institution of the 
Order (October, 1861). The watered ribbon in blue is at- 
tached to the jewel. 

Verb. Critic. Col. Mucklé well deserves this distinction 
at the hands of aGerman Emperor. Of German parentage, 
his active sympathy was early enlisted in the service of emi- 
grants from the Fatherland, and for many years he has been 
an active worker and officer of the German Society, founded 
in 1764, for the relief of needy emigrants. He was one of 
the founders of the German Hospital, and of various literary 
and other societies. During the late war between France 
and Germany, he took an active part in the German Sanitary 
Fair held at Philadelphia, and was treasurer of the patriotic 
relief fund. ‘Through his hands nearly $50,000 were trans- 
mitted to Berlin for the relief of the widows and orphans 
made by the war. Still more important to Germany have 
been Col. Mucklé's services in aiding to restore the ancient 
University Library of Strasburg, which was totally destroyed 
during the siege of that city. Through his exertions twenty- 
one large cases of books were here collected, and delivered 
to the authorities of the Library of Strasburg, free of all ex- 
pense whatsoever. 

The Chief. You speak well, sir, and truthfully. 

Legal Adv. The estimation in which Col. Mucklé is held 
at Berlin may be inferred when I state that it was considered 
a great mark of distinction when the Kronen Order of the 
IVth Class was bestowed on Brachvogel—the author of 
Fechter von Ravenna, Narciss, and other great tragedies—on 
the occasion of the hundredth representation of one of his 
plays. It is unusual to bestow that order of the III4 Class on 
any person who has not previously received the lower one. 
As has been stated, Col. Mucklé’s decoration is of the III@ 
Class. Twenty-five years of faithful service are usually re- 
quired to entitle even a Regierungsrath (Counsellor of the 
Government) ora Justizrath (Counsellor of Justice) to the 
IV‘ Class of the Order of the Red Eagle, which is the highest 
rank of this order. 

Com. Trav. How big is the decoration? What do you 
suppose it’s worth? 

Tom. ‘* What is a ribbon worth to a soldier?"’ 

Editor. Col. Mucklé is not a man to be vain of having 
attracted the notice of an Emperor, or of a King, merely 
as such; nor is he likely to be elated by the possession of a 
ribbon and a bit of gold. But it is strange indeed if he does 
not share in his friends’ gratification and pride that his efforts 
in behalf of the people of Germany have been gracefully re- 
cognized by their chief and ruler. 

The Chief, Glad to find youare awake, Mr. Editor. Will 
you take The Chair? 

Editor. No, thank you, sir; I'll sit here till you get 
blistered. 

Tom. ‘Uneasy rests the head that wears—— 

Verb. Critic. The Editor did not refer to The Chief's 
head, but to—— 

The Chief. No more of that!—Mr. Compositor, let me 
see some of those calendars you have there on the stone. 
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The usual clear and convenient calendar of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Intelligencer is arranged in monthly cards. 

Tom. ‘Read the Intelligen’cer."’ 

Comp. This perpetual calendar is from Wild & Stevens, 
Boston; and this large one in green, with chromatic border, 
is from F. S. Hickman, West Chester, Pa. 

Com. Trav. He's sensible; those advers. at the bottom 
will more than pay the expense of his whole edition. 

Comp. Here, sir, are two remarkably rich ones from the 
Freeman office, Kingston, N.Y. If I mistake not, they are 
sent by A. V. Haight, superintendent of the office, whose 
artistic skill has been mentioned in The Proof-Sheet. 

The Chief. They are certainly very beautiful. 

Comp. Next is one from Jno. B. Jeffery, superintendent 
of the job department of the Chicago Evening Journal Office. 
If this illustration truly represents the building, it indicates a 
prosperous business. Here are some convenient calendars, 
on blotters, from Everett & Potter, Bloomsburg, Pa. Here 
is a fine set of monthly calendars from A. C. Bakewell & 
Co., Pittsburgh; and this large calendar, with green ground, 
gold patens for the Sundays, and divided by white lines, is 
from W. G. Johnston & Co., of the same city. I beg, sir, 
to ask your special attention to this calendar from Gordon 
Wilcox, of Norwich, Conn. It strikes me as being a model 
of elegance. 

The Chief. Wake The Editor. 

Editor. Yam not asleep, sir. What the Compositor says 
is but a small part of the truth. But it would take nearly a 
half column. { Tom, And a good deal of “ know how’’} to de- 
scribe such a piece of work as that is; and there are many 
others in the same category. 

Comp. If you please, sir, I should like to have this calen- 
dar when we are done with it here. 

Tom. Don't let him have it, Chief; give it to me! Give 
it to me! He sha’n’t have it! I want that picture of the 
pretty girl at the top. 








Comp. So dol! 
Tom. Don't let him have it! Give it to me! Give it to 
me! [Dances about, and shies a quoin at the Compositor. 


The Chief. Come, now, Tom; behave yourself. 
Tom. That's just what Sally says to me. 
The Chief. Sally! Who is Sally? 
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And she lives in al - ley. 


Verb. Critic. What are you usually doing, Thomas, when 
Sarah requests you to behave? 

Tom. Generally, sir, | am behaving; but sometimes I 
think she says that when she wants me to begin to behave. 

Verb. Critic. What kind of behavior? —You should 
qualify your verbs and participles. 

Tom. The Chief did n't. 

The Chief. What next, Mr. Compositor? 

Comp. A Catalogue of Rare and Old Books, from Benj. 
Ashworth, of South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

Linguist. 1 always peruse these catalogues with down- 
tight pleasure. To a person who seeks works of real merit, 
they are invaluable, for Mr. Ashworth’s knowledge of his 
subject seems to be accurate and extensive; and his skill and 
judgment in collecting and offering to the public such books 
as a well-selected library needs must have been fortified by 
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much experience and unusual opportunities. There are few 
or no dummies in his collection. Books which he offers for 
sale cannot be duplicated at sight; they are occasionally 
unique, frequently rare, but always dive books. I know Mr. 
Ashworth well; and he is incapable of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation; and accordingly the collector of books may have 
the full benefit of his taste, judgment, and experience, which 
he will rarely find equaled. 

Comp. Here is the theatrical calendar, for 1875-'76, pub- 
lished by J. E. Jackson & Bro., of this city, conveniently 
printed and neatly bound. 

The Chief. We have retained for reference in the front 
office Jacksons’ new Specimen Book, containing samples in 
miniature of all their stock cuts suitable for every class of 
show printing. It is handsomely executed, and must be of 
great value to managers and members of the theatrical pro- 
fession who desire to order cuts from a distance. 

Comp. This isa curious reprint, by Veeder & Leonard, 
of Janesville, Wis. It is a fac-simile of the American Al- 
manac for the year of Christian Account 1713. By Daniel 
Leeds, Philomat. Printed by Will. Bradford, New York. 

The Chief. Let me see it.—This is indeed curious; and 
great pains have been taken to make the typography exactly 
like that of the original. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the publishers have backed each page with advertisements. 

Com. Trav. I suppose, sir, there was no other way of 
making the thing pay. 

Comp. Here is the Pittsburgh Dispatch Almanac for 1875, 
printed on tinted paper, and profusely illustrated. Also, 
Smythe’s Balloon Almanac, published by the Pittsburgh 
Book and News Company; a very amusing production. 
Next I find a neat little pamphlet on Card Etiquette, pub- 
lished by Wm. H. Hoskins, of Philadelphia. In brief space, 
it gives much information on social subjects of which many 
persons are ignorant. 

Tom. And who don't want to display their ignorance by 
asking information from those who do know ‘haviors.— 
Please give me that, sir! 

Comp. Our Commercial Traveller has bespoken it. 

The Chief. Oh, well, never mind that; give Tom the 
Etiquette. Not much is expected of a Commercial Traveller; 
but Tom may yet become a gentleman. 

Tom [gleefully]. Oh, thank you, sir! 

Com. Trav. [bitterly]. Thank you, sir! But let me say 
that commercial travellers are as often gentlemen as are the 
shopkeepers whom they serve. 

The Chief. 1 beg your pardon; really I did not mean to 
wound your feelings. 

Tom. N-o; he forgot you were here. 

Legal Adv. Waiving the question of his becoming a 
gentleman, it is my opinion that Our Boy Tom has great 
possibilities before him. 

Com. Trav. Yes; the possibility of being hanged. Put 
him on the road, and see what comes of it. 

Tom. ‘Bah, bah, black sheep!”’ 

The Chief. Too much of this.—Mr. Compositor, what 
periodicals are there? 

Comp. The Typographic Messenger, published by James 
Connor's Sons, New York; Journal fiir Buchdruckerkunst 
(Journal of the Book-printing Art), published at Braunsch- 
weig, Germany, and edited by Theo. Goebel; The American 
Stationer, New York; The Pacific Specimen, from the Pacific 
Type Foundry, San Francisco; The Buffalo Specimen, from 
N. Lyman's Sons; The American Newspaper Reporter, by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York; The American Journalist, 
by Coe, Wetherill & Co., Philadelphia; The North-Western, 
from Benton, Grove & Co., Milwaukee; The Globe, a maga- 








zine for the people, from Buffalo; The Chicago Specimen, 
from Marder, Luse & Co. I observe, sir, that they have 
appropriated our design of Time-Saving Brass Dashes. 

The Chief. No matter; doubtless their needs compelled 
them to steal it. 

Comp. We have, besides, the welcome L’Imprimerie, 
of Paris, published by Gabriel Charavay, and edited by 
Mons. Motteroz; The Paper Trade Journal, New York; 
Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly and Mirror of Fashions; 
the Printers’ Register (No. 1), from Schraubstadter & St. 
John, St. Louis; The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, 
London; The Typo, by J. & F. B. Garrett, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Caslons’ Circular (No. 1), from the Caslon Type Foundry, 
London; the Dominion Printer, from the Dominion Type 
Founding Company, Montreal; the Ninth Supplement to 
the Specimen Book of Geo. Bruce's Son & Co., New York; 
a remarkably handsome Book of Specimens of Chromatic 
Wood Type and Borders, from Wm. H. Page & Co., Greene- 
ville, Conn.; The Typographic Advertiser, from MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia,—of course, sir, we will not 
notice this. 

The Chief. Why not? It is the oldest typographical 
trade publication, and keeps its place in the front rank. 

Comp. But, sir, though we have often mentioned the 
Advertiser in terms of just commendation, it has never 
shown consciousness of the existence of The Proof-Sheet. 

£ditor [talking in his sleep]. If the infirmities of age 
prevent the Advertiser seeing from Sansom street to Jayne, 
is that a reason why The Proof-Sheet should not see from 
Jayne street to Sansom? 

All [in unison]. NO, SIR! 

Tom. See ‘em, Chief, and go one better! 

The Chief. What kind of language is that? Have you 
been reading Minister Schenck’s Rules? 

Tom. Oh, no, sir!—He calls it ‘‘ raising ‘em one."’ 

Com. Frav. ook out you don't get raised. 

The Chief. Silence!—Go on, Mr. Compositor. 

Comp. The Printers’ Circular, by R. S. Menamin, Phila- 
delphia, and a bound copy of the volume for The Editor's 
library; the Press News, conducted by William Dorrington, 
London; the Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy, by Samuel R. Wells, New York; The Anglo-American 
Times, London; the Printers’ Cabinet, from S. P. Rounds, 
Chicago; Vick’s Floral Guide for 1875, a most useful and 
elegant work, published quarterly, at 25 cents a year, by 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; The Quadrat, from A. C. 
Bakewell & Co., Pittsburgh, who place us under many obli- 
gations for bound copies of their first two volumes; The 
Proof-Sheet—— 

The Chief. WWhat?—We don't want to mention our own 
publication. 

Comp. This is not our publication, sir; but an ugly-look- 
ing sheet from New York, whose proprietors have copied 
The Proof-Sheet's name, so as to give their concern an air 
of respectability. 

The Chief. Hand that to me, Tom. 

Tom. I see it is issued, sir, by Damon & Peets—— 

Editor [waking suddenly]. ‘*DEAD BEATs!'’— How 
often have I cautioned you, Tom, against the use of slang! 

Verb. Critic. Tom used no slang then, sir. He only told 
The Chief that a bastard Proof-Sheet we have found here 
is issued by a couple of fellows named Damon & Peets. 

Editor. Ah! I must have been dozing, and so got the 
sense and sound confounded. I saw that thing long ago, 
but never thought it worth mentioning. 

The Chief. You were right. The appropriation of our 
title was not only dishonorable, but foolish. If we had 
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known those people to have no one about them capable of 
devising a new and appropriate name for their publication, 


we should have sent them Our Boy Tom for an hour or two. | 


Tom. But would you have been responsible for my pay? 

The Chief. Oh, certainly! What a boy! 

Tom. would have named it THE STEREOTYPE GULL, 
—just for a fly. 

Verb. Critic. A most fitting title. 

Linguist. Molto bene et molto forte! 





banks, with location and days of discount, and the limitation 


| and interest laws of the several States and Territories. 


| 
| 
| 


j 
| 


The Chief. Excellent; hang that up in the counting-room. 
Tom. ‘Too many there already, I should say. 
Comp. Howell Evans sends his usual neat calendar, and 


| among the miscellaneous specimens are a number of his 


The Chief. As the title of The Proof-Sheet is copyrighted, | 


may we not prosecute this D. & P. concern? 

Tom. ‘Sue a beggar and catch a louse.’ 

Legal Adv. Iwould not advise the bringing of a suit, sir. 
The rules—I may say the licenses—of evidence and pleadings 
in New York are so peculiar, so at variance with the proprie- 
ties of judicial investigation—as here understood,—that it is 
impossible to forecast the line of argument or the character 
of the evidence we might be called on to combat; for, ob- 
serve, it is not uncommon there for the plaintiff to be treated 
as a defendant, or for the real question in dispute to be made 
a side issue. If you should institute a suit for a violation of 
your copyright, the chances are about even that you would 
be called on to prove the color of your grandmother's hair 
when she was a baby, to present for the judge's inspection a 
colored photograph of your internal organization, or to ex- 
plain to the jury the idiosyncrasies and emotional nature of 
Our Boy Tom. Besides, even where justice is administered 
in due course, I am of opinion that you would have no case. 
It would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to show that The Proof- 
Sheet is likely to be damaged by such a thing as that. 

Com. Trav. You are a strange man, sir, to advise against 
your own interest. 

Legal Adv. How so? 

Com. Trav. W-h-y—/ try to get trade in my line; you 
object to a lawsuit which would bring you a snug fee. 

Legal Adv. Youare mistaken. No honorable counsellor 
will willingly take his client into court, in a civil suit, unless 
in his judgment he can bring him out with advantage. And 
ultimately he best serves his own interests who is just to his 
clients, whether in the bringing or in the avoiding of suits. 

Tom [aside to Com. Trav.]. Beautiful sentiments! He's 
paid by the year. 

The Chief. 1 shall follow your advice, sir; it has always 
proved to be judicious.—Mr. Compositor, what have you 
on the other stone? 

Comp. Those are calendars sent by friends in Philadelphia. 

The Chief. Call them over, please. 

Comp. ‘This fine large one is from Allen, Lane & Scott; 
this from Henry S. Volkmar; this from Senseman & Son, 
accompanied by a guide to places of interest in Philadelphia, 
and a plan of the street numbers; this engraved heading, 
with large pendent monthly calendars, from Samuel Loag; 
this other large and attractive one from Culbertson & Bache; 
this from King & Baird, ‘‘translators and printers in all 
languages."’ 

Verb. Critic. ‘ Translators in all languages!'’ They 
should have used a comma after translators. 

Comp. This from the Keystone Independent; this in 
gold and colors, from Craig, Finley & Co.; this, arranged 
for eighteen months, from Holland & Edgar; this daily cal- 
endar from Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons. 

The Chief. Way that aside for our Bookkeeper. 

Comp. This calendar, from the Collins Printing House, 
is bold and clear; this, with heavy gold and black centre, is 
from A. C. Bryson & Co.; this large card, containing a yearly 
calendar, with monthly sheets attached, is from Gillin & 
Nagle,—you will observe that they also give a list of our 











unique cards which so please The Editor. 
[Our Boy Tom goes towards The Editor. 

The Chief. Don't wake him,Tom. He has the common 
habit of talking too much about things that especially in- 
terest himself. 

Tom. He told me to wake him, sir, whenever he got dry. 

The Chief. How do you know when he is dry? 

Tom. ‘That is whenever I wake him, sir. 

Com. Trav. No one seems inclined to repeat the com- 
fortable remark of the Governor of North Carolina to the 
Governor of South Carolina! It lingers in my ear like a 
strain of sweet music. 

Tom. ‘It had a dying fall.”’ 

Linguist. Ah! that was made in ante bellum days. 

Verb. Critic. Alas! we are now civilly righted. 

The Chief. 1 do not understand all this.—Proceed, Mr. 
Compositor. 

Com. Trav. The Chief “sings dumb.” 

Veré. Critic. That is shabby. 4 

Com. Trav. As shabby as the stage carpet of the 
Walnut Street Theatre. 

Linguist. Oh, not so bad as that! ‘That is—— 

Tom. ‘A king of shreds and patches.” 

Veré. Critic. The comparison is inconsequential. 


Aside. 


Comp. Here is a remarkably fine calendar, with monthly 
sheets, from Thomas S. Dando; and that elaborate one on 
the wall is from the Times Printing House. 

Verb. Critic. What do they mean by advertising—« Ar- 
tistic desings ?”’ . 

Comp. It is only the transposition of a letter; the word 
should be «‘ designs.” 

Tom. Maybe the engraver had been out serenading the 
night before, and hadn't got all the sing out of him when 
he cut that. 

Comp. Herearesome attractive miscellaneous specimens. 

The Chief. Whom are they from? 

Comp. ‘These are from the Morning Herald Job Office, 
Allentown, Pa.; these handsome circulars and cards from 
E.S. Dodge & Co., New York. These cards are from James 
O. Fisher, Ellenville, N. Y., Geo. Shrom, Newport, Pa., 
McLain Bros., Forreston, Ill., L. D. Myers & Bro., Mans- 
field, O., G. S. Leitch & Co., Charlottesville, Va.,and T. R. 
Hazzard & Son, Monongahela City, Pa. This unique cir- 
cular is from the State Journal Office, Springfield, Ill.; this 
diploma from D. K. & J. C. Wagner, Shippensburg, Pa.; 
this catalogue from J. B. Sansom & Son, Indiana, Pa., this 
circular is from Jeffers & Rogers, Coatesville, Pa., and 
these colored letter-heads are from Strattan & Barlow, South 
Charleston, Ohio. Nearly all our Philadelphia cards and 
circulars are in the rack in the counting-room; but I have a 
few specimens here from H. C. Coates, Baker & Bicking, 
Edward Stern, Howard Challen, Selden & Bro., Craig, 
Finley & Co., and a fine assortment from Wm. Syckelmoore, 
including specimen pages of his Handbook of Philadelphia, 
profusely illustrated. 

The Chief. What is that elegant quarto, bound in full 
Turkey antique, with gilt edges? 

Comp. This, sir, is a Business Diary and Calendar issued 
by Siddall Brothers, Philadelphia, and it is accompanied by 
many other specimens of the highest style of printing. This 
is the seventh annual edition of the Diary and Calendar. 

Linguist. Truly, it is an édition de lux! 


oo 





Comp. Another specimen of artistic printing, of a differ- 
ent style, is this large quarto—the Art Typographic—printed 
and published by McCalla & Stavely. It contains some forty 
pages of advertisements, handsomely displayed, and printed 
in gold, silver, and rich colors. Similar, and yet quite dif- 
ferent, is The Merchants’ Vade Mecum, presented by Hering, 
Pope & Co. It embraces specimens of various classes of job 
printing, and a great deal of business information valuable 
alike to the citizen and to the denizen of Philadelphia. 

Verb. Critic. The apposition of «citizen’’ and «« denizen 
sounds like playing tricks with words—a practice ‘that's 
villanous.”’ 

Tom, ‘And shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.’’ 

The Chief. These specimens equal, if they do not sur- 
pass, any I have seen these many days. 
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The Chief. You sing better than you used to, Tom; but 

you are rather young to think of. 
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take me from my mammy yet. 
Is that what you mean, sir? 

The Chief. You are getting too lively, Tom.—Here; go 
round to Esler’s, and get me a dozen cigars. 

Tom. What price, sir? 

Editor [rousing up]. The same that I smoke; tell him 
twenty-five cent. [Drops asleep.] [Exit Tom. 

Legal Adv. Let me suggest, Chief, that you permit Our 
Boy Tom to be too familiar, to take too many liberties. 
I like the Boy myself; but is there not danger that, being 
countenanced by you in everything he does, he may become 
spoiled ? 

Com. Trav. [aside]. He's past spoiling, he is. 

The Chief. Possibly you are right, sir; but he is a poor 
orphan; and, to speak truly, I am indulgent to him because 
The Editor, when in his good moods, is very fond of him. 

Com. Trav. [aside]. Notaword about Tom's usefulness. 

Legal Adv. May not that fondness be accounted for? 


The resemblance between them suggests that The Editor | 


may be 
The Chief. Oh, no; I think not! Our Boy Tom came 
from Schuylkill county, where he was a picker-boy in a 
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colliery. He first won our regard by his conduct in a strike 
which our workmen made shortly after he came to us. 

Legal Adv. WHow was that, sir? 

The Chief. We had a difference with our men, which 
was settled by increasing their wages. Tom was then an 
errand boy in the wareroom, and just tall enough, when 
standing on tiptoe, for his chin to be on a level with the 
railing of the counting-room. At that time Mr. Munday 


| was our chief clerk and cashier, and usually remained late 


| and so forth. The 


on Saturday evenings, settling up the accounts, the cash, 
Saturday I refer to was a bleak winter 
day, some three weeks after the strike ended. The windows 
had been closed early, all hands paid off, and the lights, 
except those at the desk, put out, and Mr. Munday, not 
wishing to detain the Boy, said, ‘« You can go, Tom; good 
night.’’ ‘*G-o-o-d n-i-g-h-t!’’ stammered Tom. The clerk 
worked on for half an hour, when, hearing a noise, he looked 


| around, and saw the boy leaning against the wall, and un- 





| in one breath: 





easily shuffling his feet. 
said he. ‘ Y-e-s, sir!’ 


««I told you you could go, Tom!”’ 
was the response, in a choked voice, 


but not so remarkable as to further attract the attention of 


Mr. Munday, who resumed his work, and was occupied about 
an hour longer in arranging the accounts. Turning to put 
the books in the safe, he was astonished and half frightened 
by the picture before him. There stood Our Boy Tom, on 
tiptoe, stretched up to his full height; his little legs, seen 
through the railing, quivering as though an ague had seized 
him. His thin white face, full of dread and anxiety, peered 
just over the top. The poor ragged cap he had brought 
from the mines was clutched in the trembling hand which 
rested on the railing, helping his chin to support the weight 
of his body, and his unkempt hair was almost untangled 
through the mortal fright that seemed to possess him. ‘For 
God's sake, Tom, what's the matter?’’ exclaimed the now 
thoroughly alarmed clerk. Then the matter was forced out 
«« Mister-Munday-mother-wants-to-know-if- 


| there-aint-no-signs-o’-MY-wages-bein’-raised !"’ 


Legal Adv. | trust, sir, that them wages was raised. 
The Chief. They was, sir! 


Enter OUR Boy ToM, laughing. 


Tom. Here are the cigars, sir. 

The Chief. Pass them around. 

Tom. I told Mr. Esler I wanted the kind The Editor 
smokes—twenty-five-centers. 

Editor [waking]. Well? 

Tom. He smiled clear to the back of his head, and said 
“twenty off." 

Com. Trav. Anything else said? 

Tom. Yes; I asked him to throw me one in for commish. 

Com. Trav. Well? 

Tom. Hesaid, ** No, str!" 

Com. Trav. Saucy? 

Tom. None of your business! / said something, and 
then he generously (but rather brusquely) offered to set me up in 
the boot business. 

Editor. You had better remain here, Tom; nowhere 
else are your peculiarities understood. 

Tom. I intend to stay, sir. 

Com. Trav. Yes, till you're kicked out. 

Editor. 1 just now recollect that I am indebted to my 
good friend, Mr. George Esler, Jr., for those two bound 
volumes of the New York Herald—the first and third. 
They are valuable and very interesting. I have made 
copious notes from them; and hope some day to prepare 
an article on them which may please him and our other 
readers. 


Then I said something 











Verb. Critic. You have a great many subjects in hand, 
sir, half finished. 

Editor. Yes; too many. 

The Chief. should be much gratified if you would com- 
plete the Address on the Liberty of the Press which you 
have so long promised to prepare and deliver. 

Editor. No light task, sir, to be done in odd hours. 

The Chief. Ringwalt told me, the other day, that he fears 
your views on the subject are heterodox. 

Editor. Authordox, I assure you. Here is a little 
poem, by an unknown author—a lady, I judge—which we 
ought to preserve in the pages of The Proof-Sheet. 

Tom. Please let me read it, sir. I read better than I 
used to. 

Editor. You may try. 

Tom. [Reads.] 

There’s a beautiful song on the slumberous air 
That drifts through the valley of dreams; 

It comes from a clime where the roses were, 

And a tuneful heart, and bright brown hair 
That waves in the morning beams. 





Soft eyes of azure, and eyes of brown, 
And snow-white foreheads are there, 
A glimmering cross and a glittering crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down, 
Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer. 


A rosy leaf and a dimpled hand, 
A ring and a plighted vow; 
Three golden rings on a broken hand, 
A tiny track on the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 


There’s a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the summer air; 

And loneliness, felt in the festive throng, 

Sinks down in the soul as it trembles along 
From a clime where the roses are. 


We heard it first at the dawn of day, 
And it mingles with matin chimes ; 
But years have distanced the beautiful lay, 
And its melody floweth so swiftly away, 
That we cail it now, “Old Times.” 


Linguist. There is a pretty conceit in these lines, which 
Bryant has translated from the Spanish :— 


Upon the valley’s lap 

The dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops 

To wake a single rose! 


Thus often, in the course 
Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 
The soul a thousand tears. 


Com. Trav. ‘I would rather than forty shillings I had 
my Book of Songs and Sonnets here.’’ I only remember 
one song of old Herrick’s :— 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may go marry; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 
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Legal Adv. 1 find much merit in Carew; for example— 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or, from star-like eyes, doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As Old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts, with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

‘Tom. Maybe you do, sir, now that your beard is white. 

Com. Trav. [aside to Tom]. Them prim old codgers is 
just the fellows that don't «‘ despise,’’ etc. 

Editor. Wear what Henry Taylor says:— 

Down lay in a nook my iady’s brach, 
And said,—My feet are sore, 

I cannot follow with the pack 
A-hunting of the boar. 

And though the horn sounds never so clear 
With the hounds in loud uproar, 

Yet I must stop and lie down here, 
Because my feet are sore. 

The huntsman, when he‘heard the same, 
What answer did he give? 

The dog that’s lame is much to blame, 
He is not fit to live. 

Comp. I don't know much about poetry—— 

Tom. It isn't necessary that you should. 

The Chief. Silence, Tom! 

Comp. ‘Thank you, sir!—I don’t know much about 
poetry, but some lines on a wounded soldier, published in 
The Press, in 1862, over the initials E. H. M., seem*to me 
to be worthy of remembrance, and even of a place in The 
Proof-Sheet. 

Editor. Do you remember the lines, sir? 

Comp. Ican never forget them. I first read them in a 
well-thumbed scrap-book when lying wounded in an old 
church—a temporary hospital—at Culpepper, after the ter- 
rible battle at Cedar Mountain. 

Editor. Will you repeat them? 

Comp. With pleasure, sir. 

Though he neither sighs nor groans, 
Death is busy with his bones: 

Bear him o’er the jutting stones 
Gently, gently! 

Sisters, faithful to your vow, 
Swathe his limbs and cool his brow: 
Peace !—His soul is passing now 
Gently, gently! 

He has fallen in the strife! 

Tell it to his widowed wife, 

And to her who gave him life, 
Gently, gently! 

Loudly praise the brave, who gem 
With their biood our diadem ; 

And their faults,—oh, speak of them 
Gently, gently! 

Editor. You have read the poem, sir, with much feeling 
and discretion. 

Comp. 1am glad to have your approval, sir. 

The Chief. These scraps of poetry have pleasantly di- 
versified Our First Monday Night. But, now that we have 
finished our cigars, let us recur to the subject-matter of the 
Conference. 

Comp. Here is a twelvemo. volume of some three hun- 
dred pages, entitled Secrets of the Sanctum, by A. F. Hill, 
published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Verb. Critic. The work is freely written, and makes plea- 
sant reading; but it is grossly padded, and bristles with I's. 
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It is not a book that one would care to take up a second 
time; and, as far as the dignity of journalism is concerned, 
the work is—— 

Linguist. Nihil. 

Comp. This very compact book of over four hundred | 
pages is the Gazetteer of Railway Stations in the United | 
States and the Dominion of Canada, issued by the National | 
Railway Publication Company, of Philadelphia. It is sent 
to us by Mr. N. Van Horn, with the compliments of W. F. 
Allen. 

Legal Adv. How is Van Horn? Has he recovered from 
the effects of the accident on the railroad? 

The Chief. Not entirely; the bones of his leg have not 
knit perfectly, but he was able to step a minuet with the 
Commodore a few evenings ago, and he held his own at the 
table with Charley Johnson. 

Verb. Critic. How I envy the man who can do that! 

Editor. ‘This book contains a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, conveniently arranged, in brief space. It should 
be in the hands of every traveller and shipper. 

Com. Trav. You remember, sir, that you presented me 
with a copy of the Official Time Tables, published by the 
same company. I find them very useful and reliable. 

Comp. Here, sir, are a few Carriers’ New Year Addresses 
for 1875. 

Tom. Rather stale at Easter, I should think. 

Com. Trav. Bad eggs? 

The Chief. If 1 

Tom and Com. Trav. Oh, please, sir, don't! 

The Chief. 1'll overlook it this time.—Do you hear? 
This time !—Go on, Mr. Compositor. 

Comp. ‘These tinted cards, joined at the ends with white 
ribbon, contain the New Year Address of Tim. Cantlon, 
the carrier of the Defiance (Ohio) Democrat, who prays, 
ina circle on the title, that «* you may live long and brosper."’ 
It is sent with the compliments of White & Blymyer. This, 
on fine green paper, with handsome buff cover, and also 
bound with white ribbon made into a true-lover's-knot, is 
the Carrier Boys’ Annual Greeting to the patrons of the 
Mankato (Minn.) Record. It contains a series of poems, 
signed Arthur Brown. I notice that the printers have had 
the good taste to use our Time-Saving Brass Dashes as 
Borders. 

Tom. There's nothing singular in that. 

Comp. This comes from Virginia City, Montana. It is 
the Annual Greeting of Fred. L. Orton, carrier, to the 
patrons of the Montanian. It is printed in colors, and fur- 
ther embellished by the judicious use of our Time-Saving 
Brass Dashes. Here is the Carriers’ Edition of the Daily 
Evening Star, of Schenectady, N. Y. It is printed within 
carmine borders, on pink paper in folio form (probably the 
same size as the Star itself), and contains a number of 
poems, and a column of advertisements to make it pay. 
This, with the handsome title-page, is the Address of the 
seven Carriers of the Daily Freeman. It closes with «A 
Modest Hope:”’ 

The Freeman comes to your doors to-day 
As in future it surely shall come; 
And the Carrier hopes you’ll want to pay 
Him something more than a welcome. 
For a dollar or two, as we jog the world through, 
Is preventive of many a tear; 
It ligitens the heart, bids care depart, 
And gives (what we wish you) a Happy New Year. | 

Verb. Critic. That should be set to music by Wagner. 
It must be the Rhythm and Rhyme of the Future. 

Comp. Here is a very pretty Address—the title-page a | 
marvel of neat rule-work—made to his subscribers by Fred. 
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F. Freileweh, the Carrier of the Ellenville (N. Y.) Journal. 
Our Dashes have been found useful here, also. 

The Chief. Their merits will soon be fully appreciated. 

Comp. This is the Carriers’ Address of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Leader, the outer page of which represents the 
Monument of the Battle of Lake Erie. The skill with 
which the white marble is brought out clearly on a solid 
black ground is remarkable, and the work ought to have 
special mention. 

Editor. So it ought; but we will not have room to do 
justice to it and to the many other meritorious products of 
the typographic press that we have received. 

The Chief. Isee that the stones are cleared. Is that all? 

Comp. That is all. 

Linguist. Fubilate! 

Tom. Hail Columbia! 

Com. Trav. Bully! 

Comp. It is possible, sir, that some Specimens may have 
been lost or mislaid. 

The Chief. That is regretted, of course; but cannot be 
helped. 

Editor. Well, now, Chief, you see what we have here. 
How do you ‘* propose to manage this matter?’’ 

The Chief. 1 especially desire, sir, that you resume The 
Chair; it is rather irritating. Ohlord!—~W-h-e-w! 

[Our Commercial Traveller assists The Chief to rise,and 


Our Boy Tom arranges The Eider-down Cushion on 
The Cane-seated Easy Chair. 


Editor [in The Chair]. Not knowing, sir, what might be 
the result of this Conference, I directed Our Stenographer 
to attend it. 

Tom. Yes; he's there behind thearras. I brought him 
here before the others came. 

The Chief. Well? O-h! 

Editor. \ think, sir, that we can take from his notes all 
that has been said about the Specimens, and publish that; 
it will be sufficient. 

The Chief. We will print ail the notes, just as he has 
made them. 

Editor. But, sir, consider. 

The Chief. I say,—we will print them all! 

Editor [rising]. As you please; you pay for the paper. 
——On second thought, sir [resuming The Chair], I agree 
with you. The report of the Conference will be novel, at 
least. 

Legal Adv. Now, the case being decided, ««I hold it fit 
that we shake hands and part.”’ 

The Chief. We will not part just yet, gentlemen, but 
will adjourn to 

Verb. Critic. Guy's? 

Editor. Poulson's? 

The Chief. We will adjourn—for a time—to Augustin’s. 














| The cloth has been laid this half hour; and MAC and THE 


DOcTOR are waiting there for us. 
Verb. Critic [musingly]. For!—a!!—time!!! 
Linguist. Allons! 
[£xeunt all, except Tom and Our Com. Trav. 
Tom. Hearthat? The Chief don’t always ‘sing dumb." 
Com. Trav. O, when he does talk, he talks loud! It’s 
the time between that But we must hurry up. 
Tom. I'mready! Come, ‘let us go in together." 


[Zxeunt ; Our Boy Tom bearing The Eider-down 
Cushion on his head. 





[Nore.—The adjourned meeting having been held Under the 
Rose, my notes of its proceedings cannot be made public until after 
they have been submitted to the Conference, on some future Monday 
Night, and received the imprimatur of The Chief. —Stenographer.] 
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PICTURE OF AN AMERICAN TRAMP. 

HE came in at the door, after a gentle knock that 
brought no invitation, and stood under the mellow 
light of the Argand burner. He said: “Good eve- 
ning, Majah,” and paused on a brink of'the conver- 
sational Rubicon. He was the typical itinerant 
Journeyman Printer. He was the representative of 
a class soon to become extinct—a nomadic remin- 
iscence, soon to be embalmed in history and print- 
ing-office tradition. His shabby coat was buttoned 
close to his bristling chin; a paper collar of the 
Stanley pattern eked out a shirt of doubtful texture; 
his cap glistened with accumulated dirt and the 
friction of time, and a pair of “quizzers” dangled 
languidly in the region of his cardiac apparatus. 
He had worked on the Enquirer twenty years ago; 
he had published papers in every town and hamlet 
in the South and West, and “stuck type” in every 
office in the country. He had met with misfortune, 
and was here sick and friendless. Could we assist 
him. There was no response. Then he talked of 
his connection with the “ Lost Cause,” and expatiated 
on the glorious success of the Ohio Democracy. 
This brought a contribution, but it was only a quar- 
ter. He walked to the door, and, drawing himself 
up with the dramatic air of Robert Macaire, said, 
“Your Ohio Democracy is ad—d fraud. I will cross 
the river to Kentucky, where gentlemen live. I'm 
sorry I ever put my foot in your d—d State.” We 
assured him that we would not object to his imme- 
diate withdrawal from the soil of Ohio, and that 
inasmuch as no invitation had been extended him 
to enter the State, it was not likely that his self-evic- 
tion would produce regret within these boundaries. 
He went away. 

Next night he came in with the same stealthy 
step; the same odor of gin was about him, and he 
wore the same look of despair. He apologized, 
and did it nicely. His makeup was patterned after 
Alfred Jingle, and his volubility was almost as 
great. He obtained another contribution, with the 
understanding that it was to be invested in whisky. 
He went away. 

Last night he came again. It was nearly three 
o'clock, The streets were quiet, save that now and 
then the footstep of some sinner awakened an echo. 
The last “copy” had been sent to the disciples of 
Faust, and the heavy tick of the clock seemed to 
say, “All in, all in.” The wanderer looked sad 
indeed. His face was as leathery as if it had lain 
in the crypts of Egypt. But the cheeks and nose 
were tinged with a coloring substance more endur- 
ing than any cosmetic known to “my lady.” He 
walked to the spittoon and expectorated. Then he 
came back with the strut of a Kansas bull-whacker. 
Then he commenced with a story about how he had 
made an effort to get over to Lexington the other 
day—“ padding the hoof”—but the rains had come 
and sickness had seized him, and he had turned 








back. In Covington he found Judge Arthur. The 
handsome big-souled Congressman had known him 
and his family in their better days, and had donated 
ten dollars. “Ah, you don’t know me,” he said, 
with a wistful air; “you don't know who I am.” 
We suggested that if a knowledge of his ancestry 
and his personal history was likely to cost ten dol- 
lars, we were quite as well off in the bonds of igno- 
rance. He had lost the bulk of Judge Arthur's dou- 
ceur, he continued, at “short cards.” The amount 
wasn't much, and hegthought that by handling it 
judiciously he might raise a stake, but the foul fiend 
that followed his fortunes had tricked him when on 
the very verge of realization. He thought that Mr. 
Pendleton would give him a pass to Lexington. 
He hopped to the cuspador nimbly and expectorated 
again, and then rattled away: “There was a time 
when money, my boy, was no object tome. I worked 
in California in ‘49, when we got a dollar and a half 
a thousand, and many’s the fellow that I have lifted 
when he was out of sorts. If all the fellers that I've 
fed and clothed could march in procession, like 
Richard's victims, they'd make a fine brigade. But 
I've lived an erring life. IfI only had some religious 
faith to sustain me, I wouldn't careadamn. But I'm 
skeptical.” Then came a dissertation on religion, 
mixed with the philosophy of Kant. Then he told 
how he had fought the Comanche Indians on the 
Brazos river, before Texas was a State; how he had 
gone down to “revel in the Halls of the Montezumas” 
in 1846, in the First Louisiana regiment; how he 
had been to Nicaragua; how he had worked on the 
Charleston Mercury two years when Rhett edited 
the paper; how he had worked on the Herald and 
the Tribune, of New York, and how he had printed 
a paper at Tampico—half English, half Mexican. 
Thus it ran, fugitive and discursive. His language 
was good—perhaps a little ornate—but he never 
lacked for a word. We looked at the nomad and 
asked how many years he had been with us. Fifty- 
two, he said. It seemed miraculous. His hair was 
as black as a rook's feathers, and his eye was as 
bright and sparkling as a canary’s. He was one of 
those phenomenal men whom Time cannot collar 
and throw, who live on through adversity and ex- 
posure, continually recruiting nature’s commissary, 
withering and drying as.to tissues just a bit, per- 
haps, but never growing old. Poor devil! What 
a history! We looked at him in kindness, and we 
thought that we saw a little highwine tear gather at 
the corner of his eye and slide over the parchment 
rim that curbed it. He saw his opportunity. His 
eye caught the picture of the great and good Horace 
Greeley on the wall. The soft, human face of the 
old philosopher beamed upon the wayfarer, oh, so 
kindly, and his pitying eyes seemed to say, “ Poor 
devil!” The wanderer, nervous and full of devotion, 
stood in front of the shrine. It seemed so appro- 
priate. “God bless you, Horace Greeley!” he said, 
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and there was reverence in every tone. ‘God bless | 
you; many’s the printer you've helped. Many’s the | 
time you've told me to go West and start a news. | 
paper. You were once an humble typographer. | 
You raised yourself from the humblest ranks to | 


become the greatest journalist of the New World. | 


“You were a man of isms, but you atoned for them 


in the last years of your life. You never refused to | 
listen to one such as me; and, poor and friendless 
man that I am, I say God bless your memory, 
Horace Greeley !” 

This was too much. We took from our pocket 
the only piece of currency we had. It was a new 
fifty-cent note. The eyes of the lost sheep glistened 
again. We hurriedly wrote on a scrap of paper 
and asked him to attach his sign manual toit. He 
adjusted his glasses and perused it with a face as 
harsh and marbleized as Sir Giles Overreach’s when 
he opens the will. “I'll sign that with pleasure,” 
he said, and, picking up a pen, hastily affixed his 
autograph. The document was as follows :— 


October 25, 187}. 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That, if considera- 
tion of the sum of fifty cents to me paid, I solemnly agree and 
covenant to levy no further contributions on the editorial staff 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

JNO. H. PRENTISS, of the Lost Cause. 

He took the crisp bit of scrip and moved obse- | 
quiously to the door. “Thank you, Majah,” he 
said, and bowed and scraped and waited as though 
he needed some propelling power in the rear to aid 
him in the descent of the stairs. “You have acted 
a gentleman to me, Majah,”—closing the door and 
shuffling through the passage. In ten minutes more 
he would be sitting in blissful peace beside the stove 
of some “Peep-o’-day house,” or sleeping on the 
sawdust inthe corner. As the sound of his footsteps 
died away they took the shape of our own mental 
ejaculation—“ Poor devil!” The “professional” had 
touched a chord in our heart, but as we turned to 
the unfinished work of to-morrow we could not help 
feeling that we would like to be able to repeat Lear's 
agonizing cry over the body of the dead Cordelia: 
“Oh, thou wilt come no more! Never, never, never, 
never !"— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


—_—_—— naa Se 


MAN’S DISTINGUISHING FACULTY. 

AFTER noticing the various characteristics which 
distinguish man from the inferior animals—as, the 
erect attitude, the hand, which “we ought to define 
as belonging exclusively to man;” his independence 
of the effect of climate, his capability of progressive 
improvement, and his superior intelligence, together 
with various physiological differences,—Dr. Carpen- 
ter thus concludes :— 

“ Although, as we have stated, there is nothing in 
man’s present condition which removes him from | 
the pale of the animal kingdom, and although his | 





reasoning powers differ rather in degree than in 
kind from those of the inferior animals, he seems 
distinguished by one innate tendency; to which we 
have no reason to suppose that anything analogous 
elsewhere exists; and which we might term an in- 
stinct, were it not that this designation is generally 
applied to propensities of a much lower character. 
The tendency here referred to, is that which seems 
universal in man, to believe in some unseen exist- 
ence. This may take various forms, but is never 
entirely absent from any race or nation, although 
(like other innate tendencies) it may be defective 
in individuals. Attempts have been made by some 
travellers to prove that particular nations are desti- 
tute of it; but such assertions have been based only 
upon a limited acquaintance with their habits of 
thought, and with their outward observances. For 
there are probably none who do not possess the idea 
of some invisible Power external to themselves; 
whose favor they seek and whose anger they depre- 
cate, by sacrifice and other religious observances. 
It requires a higher mental cultivation than is always 
to be met with, to conceive of this Power as having 
a spiritual existence ; but wherever the idea of spirit- 
uality can be defined, it seems connected with it. 
The vulgar readiness to believe in demons, ghosts, 


| etc., is only an irregular or depraved manifestation 


of the same tendency. Closely connected with it, 
is the desire to share in this spiritual existence, which 
has been implanted by the Creator in the mind of 
man; and which, developed as it is by the mental 
cultivation that is almost necessary for the forma- 
tion of the idea, has been regarded by philosophers 
in all ages, as one of the chief za¢ura/ arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. By this immortal 
soul—which has been defined to be “that side of our 
nature which is in relation with the Infinite”— man 
is connected with beings of a higher order, amongst 
whom intelligence exists, unrestrained in its exercise 
by the imperfections of that corporeal mechanism 
through which it here operates; and to this state— 
a state of more intimate communion of mind with 
mind and of creatures with their Creator—he is en- 
couraged to aspire, as the reward of the improve- 
ment of the talents here committed to his charge.” 


—________-—-e @ @ -——____ —__ — 


WE desire to direct special attention to a pecu- 
liarity of the series of Ray Shaded shown on page 56. 
The letters A, F, L, T, U, V, W, and Y, are kerned at 
the side, so that when any of them (as WA) are used 
side by side they é#¢er/ock, and thus prevent the un- 
sightly space which occurs between such letters in 
type of ordinary construction. The kerning is uni- 
form on all the letters named, and all fonts are sup- 
plied with spaces of the same thickness, to be used 


| when the kerned letters are in juxtaposition with 


letters (such as E and H) which neither require nor 
admit of interlocking. 
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These Tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250, and 1000 copies of any job,—whether 


a full sheet or any part of a sheet be used. 
$12.00 per ream. 


They are calculated for paper costing from $1.00 to 
The work also contains a Table of the Cost of Paper per Ream and Quire, of 


from 7 to 70 lbs. per ream, and from to to 30 cents per pound. Also, our well-known Table of 


the Quantity of Paper Required for any Job. 
ness and simplicity. 
makes them perfect for ready reference. 


The Tables are constructed with the greatest clear- 
They are printed on Brown’s best ledger paper, and have a side index which 





From The Press, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Evcene H. Munpay, editor of The Proof-Sheet, has taken 
the trouble to compute and tabulate, for the use of printers and pub- 
lishers, THe Cost oF PAPER. These tables show ata glance the exact 
cost of the paper for any job that a printer may have to do, whether 
100, 250, or 1000 copies are to be printed, on paper costing from $1 to 
$12 per ream, thereby saving time and insuring accuracy. ‘The work 
also contains a table giving the cost of paper per ream and quire when 
the weight per ream and price per pound are known. In brief, this is 
a sort of paper multiplication-table. Looking still further, we find 
an additional table, which gives the quantity of paper required for any 
job. These tables have the great merit of surpassing clearness, and 
for their perfect adaptation, by means of a side index, for ready retfer- 
ence. The calculations contained in them might be made by any 
person having a knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetic, but their 
admirable construction could have been devised and perfected only 
by a master of perfect expression—whether by figures or by words. 
Fminently practical as is this complete book on THE Cost oF PAPER, 
the author has contrived to surround the matter with various adorn- 
ments, and the publishers have presented it in such faultless style 
that it may be fairly said to embody the Poetry of Figures. 


From the Sunbury (Pa.) American. 


eta In fact, the work is so complete, that it is indispensable 
to printing offices, as well as to paper dealers. 
From the Pittsburgh Daily Post. 

. . « Iris beyond question the most valuable book of the kind 
ever published in the country, and should be in the hands of every 
printer, publisher, and stationer, as it will enable them to instantly 
form estimates that would otherwise require lengthy and complicated 
mathematical calculations. 


From ¥. E. Yackson & Bro., 112 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

We have carefully examined the publication entitled THe Cost 
oF Paper, by Eugene H. Munday, and consider it one of the most 
useful works for printers and publishers we have ever met with. It 
will prove an ‘avaluadb/e guide to the job printer, and save him many 
hours of valuable time in making estimates. We cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all in the business, as worth its weight in gold. 


From the Illustrated New Age, Philadelphia. 

Time is money to the printer, as well as to those engaged in every 
other line of business. ‘hose who are conducting a large business 
therefore, or nursing a small one, will feel grateful to Mr. Munday 
for the clearness and simplicity with which - has arranged a set of 
tables by which THe Cost oF PAPER required for any job of printing 
may be ascertained at a glance. The volume is very neatly 
brought out by Messrs. Cortins & M’Lzzsrer, and although Mr. 
Munday may not acquire by its means the fame of a distinguished 
author, many printers and publishers will rise up and call him blessed 
for the painstaking labor he has expended for their benefit. 





From the Hartford Evening Post. 
Cotuns & M’Lzssrer, of Philadelphia, have recently published 
a unique and valuable work entitled ‘THe Cost oF Parser, by Eugene 
H. Munday. It is designed expressly for the printer and the publisher, 
and will be of great value in a job printing office. . . The book 
is perfectly convenient, and so arranged as to greatly facilitate calcu- 
lations constantly coming up in every printing office. 


From the Sunday Republic, Philadelphia. 

WHATEVER our fellow-citizen, Eugene H. Munday, of the well- 
known establishment of Messrs. Cotttns & M’ Leester, does with 
his pen is for the benefit of his typographical brethren. He has 
recently published a work by means of which the printer and the 
publisher can instantly tell the Cost of the Paper they have occasion 
to use. The tables are simple and clear, and calculated for the ream 
of 480 sheets. 

From Fno. H. Barnes, Lancaster, Pa. 

AFTER a careful (Sunday) examination and practical use of Mr. 
Munday’s book, ‘THe Cost or Paper, I must say that it will be of 
— assistance to job printers,—saving much time and brains. I 

ave found your Quantity of Paper table very valuable, and have 
used it ever since I have been in business. 


From the Evening Star, Philadelphia. 


‘ » Printers will find this little book of forms a most useful, 
convenient, and accurate book of reference. 


From the Star and Sentinel, Gettysburg, Pa. 

WE are indebted to the firm of Cottins & M’Lezsrer, of Phila- 
pe gr for a neatly printed book entitled THe Cost or Paper, which 
will prove serviceable to every job printer and publisher, and meets a 
want long felt in every printing office. It is prepared by Eugene H. 
Munday, Esq., the genial and accomplished cleo of The Proof-Sheet, 
published by the above firm, who, in this publication, lays the craft 
under renewed obligations. The firm of Cottins & M’Legsrer con- 
stitute the best Letter Founders with whom we have had occasion to 
deal—wide awake, displaying great taste in bringing out new styles, 
courteous, prompt, and reliable. We always feel sure of having our 
orders promptly filled, and, what is better still, of getting the precise 
article ordered—and that is more than we can say of most type founders 
with whom we have dealt. 


From the Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 

A very valuable volume this, to every person in the remotest degree 
connected with the printing business, containing, as it does, an original, 
accurate, and therefore reliable series of tables, showing to a mill ‘Hr 
Cost oF Paper ofall — to printers. ‘That indefatigable and gifted 
worker in the practical typographic field, Mr. Eugene H. Munday, is 
the author of this series of tables; and inthis difficult work we can 
only say, as we have remarked concerning Mr. Munday’s preceding 
works, Well done, good and faithful servant! 
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From the All-Day City Item, Philadelphia. 

In preparing such an important and valuable work, the 
utmost care and correctness have been required, and in both respects 
Mr. Munday gives fresh evidence of his genius for conquering diffi- 
culties. Tue Cost oF Paper will be er Ber | heartily by 
printers and publishers everywhere. If we accept the adage that 
“Time is money,” the saving in time alone is worth fifty times the 
price ($1.25) charged for the work. Characteristic of all they under- 
take, the firm of Cottins & M’Leestrer have issued Tue Cost or 


| 


Papek in unexceptionable style, so that it is a work of art and industry | 


in a double sense. 


From Holland & Edgar, 54 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
a ice Ir is truly a great relief to the printer in saving of time and 
brain-labor, when estimating for work, and should therefore find a 
place in every office. 


From the Banner of Light, Boston. 
° Tue book will certainly be ‘cared for” by those for 
whose convenience it is designed, inasmuch as it will be of unmis- 
takable use to them. 


From “Chevalier,” N. Y. Correspondent Phila. Sunday Mercury. 

xa Ir you have not already seen it, I want to draw your at- 
tention to a very useful book which has been issued in your city, by 
Coittins & ‘M’Legster, the noted type makers—I beg pardon: 
‘letter founders” is now the title, I believe; it was type makers 
when I was amassing my huge fortune in the printing business. But 
letter founders or type makers, which you choose, as you pays your 
money. Cortiins & M’Leesrer make good type, and they are just 
now putting the New York men in the same business on their metal 
—type metal, of course—to keep up with them.—The book 1s called 
Tue Cost oF Paper. You will see how valuable a book 
like this must be to job printers, and I cannot let the chance pass to 
give my meed of praise to Mr. Munday for his ingenuity in originating 
and compiling this time-saving ready-reckoner. 


From the Coatesville ( Pa.) Valley Union. 
Ir is full of useful information, and will save a great deal 
in giving estimates for work. 
From Wm. B. Eckert, Seventh and Yayne Streets, Phila. 


I HAVE examined Tue Cost or Paper, aoe and tabulated 
for the printer and the publisher, by Eugene H. Munday, and would 


of figuring 





not deprive myself of its valuable assistance for any consideration. | - ; - 4 
P y >the srt y | made by the inexperienced when computing quantity and cost of 


The author deserves the thanks of printers and publishers, and I feel 
confident that they will show their appreciation of his labor by ex- 
tending to him their liberal encouragement. 


From the Mansfield (Ohio) Herald. 


A work which certainly ought to be in every printing | 


office in the land. 


From the Hulmeville (Pa) Beacon. 

THE most compact and useful book that has been issued of late for 
the benefit of the printer and the publisher. It supplies a want that 
has long been felt, and the tables must be noted for their simplicity and 
ciearness—which are so desirable in a work of this kind. It should 
meet a ready sale, for we don’t see how any office can do without it. 


From the Hartford ( Conn.) Daily Times. 
Ir is just such a publication as every job printer needs. 


From Wm. W. Mayberry, 37 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Tue work entitled THe Cost oF Paper is interesting and instruc- 
tive to printers. Though the title would not lead one to believe that 
there was much in it, yet upon examination of the contents the ob- 
server will find “ much in little.” 1 consider the work the best of 

the kind published, and it is the most complete in every detail. 


From the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 
3 Printers will find this a most valuable, convenient, and 
accurate book of reference. 


From Wm. Syckelmoore, 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 

- . . Tus very useful compendium will surely prove most use- 
ful. Very often, when weary with the labors of a day, the printer 
finds that, before he retires to his fireside, he is expected to make up 
estimates for perhaps several jobs of printing. ‘The tired printer re- 
coils from the task, because of the multiplicity of calculations, and 
gives up, sometimes, in a fit of languor. But the book which you 
have so opportunely furnished will greatly diminish this labor, and 
will make the matter of estimating a thing of pleasure and profit, 
where, heretofore, it has been an object of dread. 

From the Lancaster (Pa.) Inquirer. 

Tue author fills a want long felt by printers and publishers, by 
placing before them reliable tables for ascertaining, without mental 
worriment or chances of errors, THE Cost oF Paper required for 
any piece of work, from the thirty-second part of a sheet up to and 
through all the ramification of quires and reams These tables are 
prepared to suit quantities of 100, 250, and 1000, from which basis in- 
termediate and ascending quantities are readily ascertained, with the 
least mental effort. ‘There is also appended the “old reliable” Table 
of the Quantity of Paper Required for any Job, which leaves nothing 
to he desired in the completeness of the work. Each table is so 
clearly and simply expressed, that he who runs may read, and their 
accuracy of statement and thoroughness of design will prove an en- 
during monument to the pains-taking, faithful author, who has per- 
formed what will be esteemed a labor of love by his fellow-craftsmen. 








From the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

We have received from Philadelphia, a neatly bound and hand- 
somely printed little book, compiled by the talented and ingenious 
editor of The Proof-Sheet, Mr. Eugene H. Munday, for the benefit 
of printers and publishers. It consists of a series of carefully com- 
puted and conveniently arranged tables for readily ascertaining THE 
Cosr or Paper in any quantity or at any price, and those engaged 
in the “art preservative’ as a business will readily understand that 
an invention meeting this demand is of great value. The style in 
which the tables are gotten up will commend itself at sight. A pub- 
lication of such manifest worth we have no hesitancy in suggesting to 
every one engaged in the calling for whose particular use it has been 
designed. 

From Rue & Yones, 106 and 108 S. Third St., Philadelphia. 

We already find your valuable work a convenient adjunct, and 
its useful interior, and handsome exterior, will certainly cause it to 
be much valued by those who have use for such computations. 


From the McKeesport (Pa.) Times. 


° None but those engaged in the printing business can form 
an estimate of the value of such a work. 


From George UW’. Bell, 731 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
> Iris a most valuabie adjunct to whomsoever has any calcu- 
lating to do in printing. I am also delighted with the exquisite typo- 
graphic appearance of THe Cost or Parper,—well knowing there is 
not one hand in five hundred can put up so fine a piece of rule-and- 
figure work as this. 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

. . . Aw original, accurate, and therefore reliable series of tables, 
showing to a mill Te Cost or Paper, of all grades, to printers. 
. . « The typographical appearance of this work is excellent, and 
it is creditable to both publisher and author. 


From ¥. Hannum Yones, General Manager Inquirer Printing 

and Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

. Tue typography is elegant. The simplicity, clearness, ac- 
curacy, and thoroughness of the book are what were to be expected 
in anything coming from its author. ‘The great helpfulness of your 
tabulated computations will cause many a ‘God bless ’im’’ to be 
uttered by those whose special business it is to furnish ‘‘ estimates,” 
and your work will also help, I believe, to avoid errors sometimes 


paper. 
From the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News. 
ie oh From personal experience we are able to say that for com- 
puting THe Cost oF Paper, and printing material required in a 
printing office, Mr. Munday has no equal. ‘The tables are undoubt- 
edly correct—are simple, and practically arranged. 


From the Somerset (Pa.) Democrat. 
. Tuess tables are the result of much care and labor, and 
are constructed with great clearness and simplicity. No printing 
office should be without this book. 


From Edward N. Grattan, 323 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Havinc carefully examined, and tested by actual use, Mr. Mun- 
day’s tables showing Cost and Quantities of Paper, I am satisfied 
that they will be of great assistance to printers and publishers. The 
index on the front of each leaf is of especial value, as the page con- 
taining the desired calculation can at once be found, without the 
necessity of turning over a number of leaves. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
‘ Mr. Munpay’s name on the title page is an assurance that 
the work of preparing these tables has been thoroughly well done, and 
that no pains have been spared to make them as perfect as possible, 


From Wm. P. Kildare, 734 & 736 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

I Frnp the book entitled THe Cost oF Paper, by Eugene H. 
Munday, to be the most useful collection of tables that has ever come 
under my notice. It will save a vast amount of errors and time in 
giving quotations. It is in a neat, compact style, with a side index 
which is very handy for constant reference. The book is worth 
many times its price, and will be indispensab'e to the trade. Our 
Mr. Hansell deems the book of incalculab!e value, and it will supply 
a want long fe!t in the trade. 

From the Lancaster (Pa.) Express. 

WE have received from Messrs. Cottins & M’ Lester, the well- 
known Letter Founders, of Philadelphia, a little book of great value 
to printers and all who have anything to do with the computation of 
the cost of paper for printing books, pamphlets, etc. Jt contains a 
series of tables for readily ascertaining THe Cost oF PAPER to print 
a book or other job of any given number of pages or sheets, the cost 
of paper ranging by fractions from $1 to $12 perream. Thus, at a 
glance, we are informed that paper for 1000 copies of a job cut 32 to 


| a sheet from paper costing $10 per ream would be 65 cents, or if cut 


| 


8 to a sheet, $2.60. ‘Tables are also given showing the cost of paper 
er ream and quire, the price per pound and weight per ream being 
nown. These tables were compiled by Mr. Eugene H. Munday, 

the talented editor of The Proof-Sheet, and the popular business 
manager of Co.tins & M’Leester’s establishment. We know no 
man in the business who better understands the wants of the craft 
than Mr. Munday, or who takes more pleasure in going to a great 
deal of trouble to oblige them. 
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Two-Lt1nE Nonparrit Ray Suapep, No, 2. 15 A—$4.05 


WatCHrvys WattaRS PAtwuENtus Wadttune 





GATISTACTORY ATTRACLUONS 1 
Two-t1nE Bourcgrors Ray SHADED, No. 2. 12 A—$5.60 
' 


8 A—$14.25 











COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LonG PRIMER SLANTING SHADED. 25 A, 36 a—$3.60 
5 4A, 3 3 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO TRAVELLERS 
Contendiog Railroads Offering Greatly Reduced Rates to the Principal Cities of the United States 
Fare from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, $12.00. Tickets Good Uatil Used 


Pica SLANTING SHADED. 22 A, 32 a—$4.35 


CHOICEST GROCERIES AND CONFECTIONS 
Consumers Should Always Purchase these Articles from Cleanly and Energetic Dealers 
Progressive and Reliable Delaware Avenue Commission Merchaats 


ENGLISH SLANTING SHADED. 18 A, 32 a—$4.60 


PHILADELPHIA WAREHOUSING COMPANIES 
Valuable Imported Articles Carefully Stored in Fireproof Vaults and Buildings 
Absolute Protection Guaranteed Whenever Specially Required 


PRINTING MATERIAL EMPORIUM 
Every Appliance of a Typographic Character Promptly Supplied 
Warerooms, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia 


Two-tinE SmaAtu Pica SLANTING SHADED. 12 A, 20 a—$5.90 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
Estimates for Complete Outfits Cheerfully Furnished 


Two-.ineE ENGLISH SLANTING SHADED. 8 A, 14 a—$6.60 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
Bedsteads, Bureaus, Sideboards, Lounges 
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Pica LirHoGrapuic Brack. 10 A, 30 a—$4.20 


[Also,—Great Primer, Double Pica, and Double Great Primer of same style.} 
Ativactive and Pashionsble 
Ronnets, Turbans, Ribbons, Mowers, Laces, and Pesthers 
Grand Opening of Spring Millinery Goods 


Dovusie PARAGON FRANKLIN Ray SHADED. 4 A, 6 a—$10.00 






L) 
Canon OLp STYLE ORNAMENTED. 7 A, 12 a—$20.15 
[Also,—Pica, Great Primer, Double Pica, and Double Great Primer of same style.} 
A Stonishing 
; t 4 . 
: Barg ans 11) Clo thing 
Four-LinE Pica Ray SHADED. 5 A, 5 a—$15.80 ‘ 


[Also,—Great Primer, Double Pica, and Double Great Primer of same style.] 
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Two-line Pica Round-face Script. 8 A, 40 a—$15.50 


With the pening You Business Pros 
pects are Brightening, and the Hagnation 
in Drade fos_qering ivy to General be- 
tahty. This deung the case, We feel pusiped 
ve calling Your attention to the Serif herve 
shown. At w neat, bold, flan, and 9 ice 
fi, and caaactly sited to the Wants of” the 
Mercantile Community. It 04 free from all 
Ylourishes and Gine Lines, and consequent- 
Ly wl be wey durable, Overy ellen ts 
Distenelly QGormed and can be Casly Read. 
IHL tb pretty, ye flan, and ull this prove 
Advantageous for General Commercial and 
Legal Printing. Yor Letter Circulars tt vs 
adnurable, and pov Yusiness Armouncements 
a Requnte ve cueny Printing Office. 

IBCODEGGHIGHEMNO 
PIRSPIUVW LY E 
GALZIRLIO7TSIO & 


COLLINS & M'’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHARLES £ 


» JOHNSON & CO0.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


WIRINAUING | 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. £. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
« Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 


«« = Hand Presses +20, .25, .30 
BookInk . +30, 49 +50, -75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft © +40, -50, .75 


Red, for cards or Paper 2. ag 3 mm 5.00, 10.00 
Scarlet Red . . 5:-< aD 
Beep Red... sss ts os Sa tae 
Lake ce 0 6 06 6 6 et 6 SGD, 20.00 
Carmine . ° + © « « «16.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine... + 2.00, 3.00 
NS 5 «0-0 6 & eh ge ee 
Light Blue ar + 1.50, 2.00 
ena ee 1.50, 2.00 

er * ~ 1.50, 2.00 
pees deep ke « 2 
a ee ee eee 








PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy fo. 75» I. an 1.50 
Scientific American Ink . o « 0 
American Agriculturist Ink . . . . .40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or ~~ ¢) . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
wh ( 6 ) «1.00, 


Ee ae + « +50, -75 
Brown 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, <9 1.00 tO 2.00 
Sienna . oa cee Ba 
Olive oS aie eo 0 0 gO 
Tints of all shades ". Cage 00, 1.50, 2.00 

ANILINE INKS, 
Purple . ere he, Be 
ante, bluish . ° + 16.00, 24.00 


See "s. 00, ‘to. .00, 16.00, 24.00 








7704S pyoy OF ‘ON ‘FDI4IO NYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, Strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . * « 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


— INKS, 
Ultramarine . . * «+ +50, +75, I.00, 1.50 
Blue, — or dark | © © © © 075, %.00, 1.50 
Red . ° ° © © © 09S, 2.00, 2.50 
Green . fa 5 6 ee a a ae 
Yellow <a, o 6) 6 3.28 oh, See 
BWOUWR 2 6 + 2c 6 60RD 7S. 3:00 
White .. © © © © 680, .75, 1.00 
Ink for Bag work. Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 


vi 
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505 Minor Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES. 


oO ee 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 

- Statements, Card Board, 

Letter otal Visiting and 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Einvelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 
Hite. Etc. Ete. Etc. 





‘ rE — Ae 


PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, axp CHEAPLY. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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quesrenwens 


Re. FORESTAL & Co. 


22 South Fifth and 502 Minor Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











AGENTS FOR 
Hurlbut Paper Comp’s Fine Flat Writing. 
uOdA SLNADV 


(Casn u2 apnub wnipawu jysaq ayz) 
‘sdadvng Suppl. 2M soppy quowmas py 


4 


Weston’s, Brown’s, and 
Jessup § Laflin’s Ledger Papers. 


(eae fe 


= as 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOOK, NEWS, SIZED AND CALENDERED, FINE TINTED, LABEL, COLORED, AND MANILLA 








A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL QUALITIES OF PAPERS. 








—— 


ODD SIZES AND SPECIAL TINTS MADE TO ORDER. ] 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO RULING FINE BLANKS. 





A uniform grade of Note, Letter, Statement, and Bill Head Papers, put up in boxes of five hundred each, squarely 
trimmed and perfectly ruled. Send for Price List—Envelopes and Cards furnished at manu- 
facturers’ prices, less trade discount.—Your correspondence solicited. 








oo. - ——_ 


HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR PAPER CUTTINGS. 




















! 
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STEEL GAUGE PINS.) 


This excellent and simple contrivance is well adapted to insure 
accuracy in feeding, and is far superior to quads, etc., ordinarily used | 
for that purpose. 





Fig. 2. 
It will be observed that two | 


Fig. 1. 

The pin is well represented in Fig. 1. 
small teeth project from the lower part of the head of the pin. After | 
it is in proper position, these teeth are pressed into the tympan sheets, 
thus preventing the gauge from moving; as is shown in Fig. 2. The | 
prong should be passed through three sheets of the paper on the platen, | 
and the end brought up through them, as in Fig. 2. 

These gauge pins are made of one piece of steel, are neat, durable, | 
and cheap. No job printer can well afford to be without them. They 
are put up in boxes containing one dozen each. Price, 75 cents per | 
dozen. By mail, 80 cents. 

FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all other sizes. 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


These Tables are now considered invaluable, and no printer can 
afford to do without them. They are printed on stout 
cards, in clear type, and are of convenient size. 

Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


TaBLe oF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in Brevier, 
leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY Jos 
of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TasB_e oF ComBINATION LEADS AND S.LuGs.—Showing the pieces 
required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than three 
pieces being used for either size. 

Type-GauGE, FRom DiAmonpv to Pica.—Printed on Parchment 
Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY Book. 
—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated for one 
thousand copies. 

TasLes oF Proportions.—Showing the relation that each Size of 
Also, the Relative 
Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and examples. 

TasLe SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR ANY 


| Work; with examples. 


CHARLES McILVAINE’S 
COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. | 





These Inks are manufactured in all colors, and have been in 
successful use for several years. 


LIST OF PRICES. } 


Black, per pound - $5 oo and $8 oo 


Red, “ . ; 600 * 8¢o 
Purple, = 5 - ° ‘ ‘ ; - 1000 * 1600 
Green, ad ° ° ° ° . ° 10 co * 16 00 
Blue, es e ° ° r ° ss soa ‘Be 


WITH THESE INKS MATTER CAN BE COPIED 


ANY LENGTH OF TIME AFTER PRINTING. | 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


“WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING-STICKS. 





These Improved Shooting-Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they can not injure the imposing stone, 
except through gross carelessness on the part of those using them. 
The upper lip of the Shooting-Stick is made nearly twice the length 


| of thelowerone. A glance at the illustration will show that when this 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, LETTER FOUNDERS, 
705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





VAN BIBBER’S 
Incomparable Roller Composition. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


This composition has obtained an enviable reputation in the West, | 
and is highly recommended by those who have used it. Every 
printing office should give it a trial, and thus prove how 
good an article it is. Price, 35 cents per pound. 


FOR SALE BY 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
Keep constantly on hand a full and fresh supply of 


BLACK AND COLORED INKS. 


FOR WORK OF EVERY CLASS. 


Warerooms, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





upper lip rests on the top of the quoin, No PART OF THE SHOOTING- 
STICK CAN COME IN CONTACT WITH THE STONE. Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
Letter Founders, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


COMBINATION 


‘LEADS AND SLUGS. 


TIME-SAVING AND CONVENIENT. 

These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that any 
length up to fifty ems can be formed without using more than three 
pieces at one time; in the majority of cases, indeed, only two pieces 
are required. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five pounds, keeping 
three sizes on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Nonpareil Slugs, and Pica 
Slugs. Other sizes are cut toorder. A clearly printed Table, show- 
ing at a glance the various combinations of the pieces, accompanies 
each font. Price, 30 cents per pound. 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
LETTER FOUNDERS, 

No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 


THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATES THE SEPARATE PIECES: 

















<_—— oo ome pe 
eae a “Se eee gamete 
a — _ be. =— <<. 








THESE Dashes are made on Brass of Nonpareil thickness, specially manufactured for the 
purpose. All the pieces are cut to Pica ems in length; the centres ranging from two to eight 
ems, and the plain extension pieces from one to six ems. Double and parallel pieces are in- 
cluded; also, metal Corners for Borders, which can be readily made with these Dashes. 


$7.50 per Font. - - - - - By mail, $7.95 








Coins & M’LEESTER’S 


Stereotype Bearer Quotations 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF BOOK OR JOB WORK TO BE 


ELECTROTYPED OR STEREOTY PED 


a en 


THESE Stereotype Bearer Quotations are accurately cast in type moulds, and are of 
Three-line Pica body; the largest piece is four ems Pica wide. In addition to the sizes shown 
in the illustration, we furnish spaces of various thicknesses, so that the Quotations may be spaced 
to any measure. The bearers are type high, and the shank the height of stereotype leads. 
These Quotations are cored (or hollowed) on both sides, so that they are quite light, and yet 
substantial. One hundred pounds of them cover six hundred square inches. 
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